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THE INSURANCE YEAK BOOK, published by THE SPEc- 
TATOR COMPANY, is now ready for delivery, and will be 
forwarded to subscribers as fast as they can be mailed or 
shipped by express. The work has been much enlarged this 
year over any previous edition, and the statistics of life and 
fire insurance companies given for three years instead of two, 
as heretofore. A greater amount of miscellaneous statis- 
tics, relating especially to the resources of the country, are 
included in the book than ever before. It will be found 
an invaluable handbook of reference for underwriters and 


business men in general. Orders for copies should be sent 


in at once, to insure prompt delivery. 





SOME insurance companies in the West sell indemnity 
for damages caused by tornadoes. If the property recent- 
ly destroyed by cyclones was thus insured, the companies 
issuing the policies have received a severe blow, for the loss 
of property is estimated at over $3,000,000. It will take 
several years’ premiums to make good such a loss, and an 
entire absence of cyclones and tornadoes for some time to 
come. A Western weather prophet predicts that there 
will be many more of these violent atmospheric disturb- 
ances this year, and advises the people to prepare caves to 
which they may retire when they see a storm brewing. 


THE New England mill mutuals met with another severe 
loss at Lawrence, Mass., last week, where the burning 
of acotton storehouse resulted in the destruction of property 
valued at about $500,000, most of the insurance being held 
by the mill mutuals. The building was equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, which are said to have poured a 
deluge of water upon the flames, but owing to the draft 


‘ Created by open elevator shafts, the fire obtained too great 


headway to be subdued. A series of large mill fires have 
occurred this year, the mutual companies being the largest 
losers, which goes to show that no amount of preventive 
Means can wholly do away with the fire hazard. The mill 
mutuals are very exacting as to the equipment of mills for 
Preventing and extinguishing fires, but nevertheless fires 


| 





will occur. Nothing will so well secure immunity from the 
flames as slow-burning construction, as nearly approaching 
fire-proof as possible. Modern architecture is the reverse 
of this. 


FREQUENT complaint comes from general and State 
agents, especially of foreign fire insurance companies, 
against the importunity of the managers for an increased 
volume of business. The management at the home office 
take every opportunity to urge the American manager 
that no effort should be spared for a larger bulk of busi- * 
ness, and this dictum is transmitted, through the general 
and special agents, to the field. The managers seem to 
ignore altogether the fact that quality contributes fully as 
much, if not more, than quantity to the value of the in- 
surance risk. A happy regard for both quantity and 
quality inures best to the success of the insurance com- 
pany. Macaulay defines virtue to be a just temper be- 
tween propensities, any one of which, if indulged to ex- 
cess, becomes vice. Every insurance man should have in 
mind a just sense of both quality and quantity in push- 
ing for business. But the efforts of the agent, in the 
present phase of the insurance business, are naturally 
directed, by the condition of matters, to increase in 
quantity rather than selection of quality. It therefore 
behooves the manager, in order to preserve the even tenor 
of things, to throw the full weight of his influence in. 
favor of a careful selection of risks. As to increase in 
bulk, the local agents are sure to look after that. The 
general agents claim that the managers on the other side 
are in great measure responsible for the classes of risks 
accepted over here by foreign companies, and for the con- 
sequent frequency of losses. More conservative action is 
certainly needed from the other side of the water. 





THE Underwriters Association of Covington, Ky., re- 
cently adopted a series of resolutions denouncing the 
State and local agents of the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Company for announcing that they were prepared to 
write insurance at less than tariff rates. These resolu- 
tions were incorporated in circular form and sent to the 
companies and the insurance press in general. While 
we deprecate rate-cutting as much as the most con- 
servative company in the world, and regret to see dissen- 
sions in any local board, we are informed that some mem- 
bers of the Covington board gave great provocation, and 
that the course pursued by outsiders is a measure of re- 
taliation. Let us ask who it was that corrupted a certain 
agent, inducing him to steal the business of other com- 
panies off their books, and transfer it to the companies 
whose agent paid the bribe? How much was paid for 
corrupting this agent? When this agent was caught at 
his tricks, what was the amount of the check he was 
forced to return to those who had bought him? Was 
not a promise given at the time that no more such little 
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games should be played in future? Is it not a fact that 
some of the leading men in the board have conspired to 
destroy the business of certain companies? Is it not a 
fact that some companies have withdrawn from the city 
because their agents could not hold their business in the 
face of the opposition of certain members of the board 
and the underhanded methods they adopted to steal it 
away from them? These are conundrums companies 
may well consider while digesting the circular of the asso- 
ciation. There is an interesting inside history to the 
present condition of affairs at Covington, and we may be 
tempted to give it in full, with all its exciting episodes, if 
war is to be declared inthe local camp. Weare decidedly 
in favor of maintaining all local boards that have strength 
and pluck enough to follow an honorable and manly 
course, but if an organization designed for mutual protec- 
tion is to be turned into an engine of persecution, then we 
are opposed to it. We donot now maintain. that such is 
the case at Covington, but we have information that 
squints that way. There are always two sides to a con- 
troversy, and it is not to be taken for granted that the 
agents of the Commercial Union are pursuing their pres- 
ent course without provocation. 





THE indications now are that the District Associations 
which the United Fire Underwriters in America have been 
laboring to establish will fail of their mission in those lo- 
calities where their organization is most desired. There 
seems to be little desire to pgess the formation in New 
England or in the district of which New York State forms 
a part, and until these associations are in working order, 
the others will scarcely attempt the work entrusted to 
them. There is an utter lack of harmony between mana- 
gers of companies, some of whom are entirely lukewarm 
upon the subject of proposed reforms in underwriting prac- 
tices, so far as the East is concerned. Each one has his 
own peculiar views as to what ought to be done, and is 
unwilling to concede anything to any one else; the spirit 
of compromise appears to be lost entirely, while selfishness 
predominates. Add to this the fact that nearly every 
manager looks upon every other one with suspicion, and 
that charges of untruthfulness and bad faith are freely 
made regarding companies, and the prospect for reform 
does not look particularly bright. From present appear- 
ances it would seem that all the labors of the United Fire 
Underwriters Association have been thrown away. This 
being the case, the only hope of securing any improve- 
ment in the prosecution of the business lies in individual 
effort. Every manager must carefully study the situation 
for himself, and then decide whether he will follow that 
path which leads to insolvency or adopt those methods 
that promise safety. Those organizations of underwriters 
that bring the agents together to consult as to their own 
interests and the interests of their companies have been of 
much advantage to the business—notably those in the 
West—while those that are controlled by managers of 
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companies have virtually failed. The agents find Ways for 
harmonizing their diverse interests and working together in 
peace and concord, while the managers of companies 
hold each other at arms’ length and continue the fight 
It is claimed that seventy per cent of the profit made by 
the companies comes from the Western field, where the 
organizations for mutual protection are in the hands of the 
agents. This is scarcely creditable to the East, where the 
managers are all-powerful. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the District Associations referred to have not been 
placed in good working order; they promised to be of 
great use in bringing order out of chaos ; that they would 
have done so is unquestioned had they received the hearty 
endorsement of the companies ; lacking that they are pow. 
erless. With the failure of this plan of the United Fire 
Underwriters, all hope of improving the situation in the 
East may be abandoned fora long time to come, for it 
will be a difficult matter to again bring together for united 
action so many companies as were represented in that 
organization. 





How best for firemen to obtain control of fires in large 
buildings is a mooted question, and one regarding which 
there is a wide diversity of opinion. A paragraph that 
has recently been going the rounds of the press states that 
Chief Green, of Boston, recommends that a door be placed 
in the roof of all large warehouses hereafter built in that 
city, and that these doors be so arranged that they can be 
opened by chains in case of fire in the building, in order 
to allow the smoke to escape. This moves our friend 
English, of The Insurance Times, to remark that “Chief 
Green has the right idea for getting a fire under fierce and 
sweeping headway, by giving it a full draft, instead of 
keeping the flames under by stifling them in their own 
smoke.” If flames can be so readily stifled in their own 
smoke, why not dispense with fire departments entirely, 
and let smoke do the work? Chief Green is unquestion- 
ably correct in his idea, and its general adoption would 
save millions of dollars’ worth of property annually. A 
very small fire will frequently fill a building with sucha 
dense volume of smoke that the firemen cannot penetrate 
it to ascertain the point at which the fire is raging. The 
modern method of fighting fire is to apply streams of 
water immediately upon the burning material, and not to 
throw them aimlessly into an ascending column of flame 
and smoke. To reach the exact point of combustion, itis 
necessary to provide a means for the escape of the mass 
of smoke that prevents firemen from entering the room or 
building where combustion is going on, and the means 
sliggested by Chief Green is the readiest that can be com 
ceived of. Chief Bates, of this city, entirely agrees with 
him on this point. Quite frequently it occurs in this and 
all large cities, that almost the first thing for the firemen 
to do at a fire is to smash in the skylights of the burning 
building to let out the smoke so that they can enter with 
their lines of hose, and reach the fire at its initial point 
Modern construction of buildings provides so mally 
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avenues for smoke and flame to disseminate themselves 
throughout a building, that a large structure may be filled 
with them throughout the upper stories, while the fire is 
raging below. Get rid of the smoke and the burning 
material can then be discovered and reached. The ob- 
jections to creating a draft are more than counterbalanced 
by the advantages gained in making the actual point of 
combustion accessible to firemen. In the recent discus- 
sions regarding the best means of controlling fires in 
theatres, the plan that has received the most general ap- 
probation is that which provides a skylight directly over 
the stage, that may be broken in case of fire, thus opening 
an avenue for the escape of smoke and flame. This would 
prevent the suffocation of the audience, and give the fire- 
men achance to reach the spot where the fire existed. 
The methods of fighting fire have improved greatly since 
the genial English commanded a brigade of hand engines 
in his native wilds. 
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RATES AND COMMISSIONS. 
HE questions of rates and commissions have always 
occupied a large share of attention in underwriting 
circles. ‘They are regarded as vital to the insurance inter- 


- est, which has not been in the most prosperous condition 


of late. But to secure unanimity in their solution is the 
difficulty to be overcome. New York city, which is re- 
garded as the key to the underwriting situation, has virtu- 
ally been without a tariff of rates for a number of years, 
and the companies have vied with the brokers to see which 
could reduce rates to the lowest possible point. Recently, 
after months of labor and excessive missionary work by 
special committees among indifferent managers, the New 
York Tariff Association advanced rates on a few classes of 
risks, for which the companies had theretofore concededly 
been receiving too little. The new schedule was adopted 
with much trepidation, and with many predictions that it 
would not be lived up to. It has been in force now for a 
number of weeks, and general report credits the companies 
with observing it ‘faithfully. In fact, it is working to the 
satisfaction of all concerned except the brokers, some of 
whom complain because their clients have to pay more 
than formerly. The experiment has worked so satisfacto- 
rily thus far, it would seem to be time to enlarge the pro- 
gramme, and include in the list of advanced rates many 
other classes of risks. The times are ripe for such a course. 
All that is wanting is concerted action on the part of the 
companies. The step taken by the New York Tariff Asso- 
ciation has exerted a beneficial influence upon other cities, 
and even Boston is talking of advancing rates; if New 
York will go even further than it has in this direction, the 
result will be more distinctly felt in all sections of the 
country, Until New York underwriters take the initiative 
in the matter little will be done elsewhere. 

But an obstacle in the way of securing adequate rates is 
found in the commission question. Just now there is a se- 
Nous disagreement as to how much agents shall be paid 
for the business they control. One class of companies de- 





sires to pay twenty per cent for farm business, while an- 
other class insists that fifteen per cent is adequate compen- 
sation for all lines of business. The National Board has 
declared itself in favor of the latter proposition, while the 





United Ugderwriters of America permits the payment of 
twenty per cent, but expresses a preference for fifteen. 
_ Until a uniform commission is agreed to there is little 
prospect that any solution of the rate question will be 
reached. Too much is involved in the question of com- 
missions to permit the possibility of unanimity regarding 
rates until that is settled. Fifteen per cent companies re- 
fuse to be represented in the same agencies with twenty 
per cent companies, claiming that they do not get a fair 
share of the business, the extra five per cent paid by their 
competitors being a sufficient temptation to the agents to 
induce them to give the better part of their risks to the 
twenty per cent companies, without discriminating between 
town and farm risks. When companies of either class are 
surrendered by an agent, the establishment of a new 
agency results, competition becomes greater, and, in the 
scramble for business, a general cutting of rates follows, to 
the injury of all companies. Just at present, the contest 
regarding commissions overshadows the subject of rates, 
and no one can predict the end. It tends to destroy the 
harmony of local boards, to set agents by the ears, and to 
increase the distrust that company managers entertain for 
each other. The demoralizing effects of excessive com- 
missions—whether given directly or indirectly—have long 
been felt in the business. While fifteen per cent for gen- 
eral and twenty per cent for farm risks have been recog- 
nized as the standard, it is well known that the commis- 
sion has ranged all the way from these figures to forty and 
even fifty per cent. Instances have been known where 
agents have been seduced by offers of one-half the pre- 
mium to transfer risks from one company to another. The 
fault does not lie with the agents, who naturally work for 
those who pay most, but with the companies that will not 
agree upon and enforce a unform rate of commissions, and 
trust to their reputations, skill and enterprise to secure 
their share of the business. Agents would greatly prefer 
to be placed on such a footing than to suffer all the badger- 
_ing and annoyance that results from companies bidding 
against each other for their services. There is, no doubt, 
much justice in the claim made by the twénty per cent 
companies, that it costs an agent more to secure farm risks 
than city risks, and that, consequently, he should be paid 
more. But forty prominent companies, forming the Na- 
tional Board, say that such discrimination is not necessary 

The majority of companies, however, are outside of the 
National Board, and are divided upon this question of com- 
missions. It ought to be feasible for underwriters of expe- 
rience to come together and effect a compromise upon some 
basis that shall establish uniformity in the payment of 
commissions to agents, either by making one uniferm rate 
for all classes of risks, or clearly defining those, that may 
be taken at another fixed rate. There ought not to be 
much difficulty in fixing a basis that would be satisfactory 





to all concerned. But that little or no progress will be 
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made in securing better rates or reforms in practices while 
the entire profession is stirred up regarding agents’ commis- 
sions, is demonstrated by the lack of success that has at- 


tended the organization of District Associations in accord. | 
ance with the plan promulgated by the United Under- | 


writers of America. This plan for a time promi$ed to be 
successful, but then came the commission crusade, and all 


effort for organizing the associations was, apparently, sus- | 
pended. So long as the commission question remains un- | 


settled it is of little use to talk about advancing rates or 
inaugurating other much-needed reforms. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE secretary of a Brooklyn company says he would like to know how 
the Brooklyn bridge trustees came to pay out nearly $10,000 for insur- 
ance, and what it was paid for. He thinks they must have included the 
piers at high rates. 

* * * 


THE Tabor Opera House, located in Denver city, is being offered in this 
city as a highly superior risk at two and a half per cent, but the tariff rate 
is three per cent and regarded as too low. 


* *% * 


WE are advised that there are some raw hands among the local com- 
panies who wrongly construe the tariff on risks wherein clothing manufac. 
turing is carried on. The board regulation is that sewing and cutting 
with the use of one gas stove “for repressing” may be admitted under the 
extra-hazardous rate, but we have seen several forms written by local 
offices wherein the privilege is broadened into manufacturing with the use 
of gas stoves and ignoring the language of the board regulations. These 
are not intentional violations of the tariff rules, but it will be wise to watch 
closely the brokers who engage in such jokes. 


* * 3 


One of the most prominent brokerage firms says tle true plan of defeat- 
ing the allowance of rebates by brokers who are bound to give their cus- 
tomers some advantages in spite of all rules and rates, is to boldly cut 
down all brokerages to five per cent. Then they will have nothing to 
divide. As the matter is now agitating some of the companies, and is in 
fact in the hands of a committee of the Tariff Association, we commend 
this simple expedient to their attention. 

* * * 


WE are informed that the Montreal fire a fortnight ago caught a few of 
our small locals with re-insurances for companies doing business in Can- 
ada. By the way, the lines mentioned in the !oss columns took the frater-. 
nity here by surprise, and none more so than the Royal Canadian’s $40,000, 
side by side with the same amount in the tna, of Hartford. As the 
latter veteran limits its best American risks to half of that sum, its agents 
want to know how the Montreal man persuaded the company to let him 
go it so strong. 

a *% we 


THE Tariff Association companies have agreed to limit commissions on 
sugar refineries and sugar warehouses to ten per cent, and recommended 
the local board to advance the schedule ratings on-refineries at least forty 
percent. A recommendation has also been made that the breweries be 
rated by schedule. 


* * & 


RIsKs on the several grain elevators in and around thecity are beginning 
to appear again: in the market, and, as usual at the beginning of the grain 
movement, the rates are low. The Pennsylvania and New York Central 
are paying only short rates of two and a half per cent at present, but it is 
thought in a few months there will be such a glut of grain that the three 
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per cent short rates will be easily secured. The amount of elevator insur 
ance last year was so great thatthe grain merchants and their beoleis 
were compelled to go to the end of the earth for their insurance, Th 
raked this country and Europe clean, and still the companies here ed 
foolish enough to pay twenty five per cent commission for the business 
Relatively it is a far worse glut of property, and demand in excess of sop. 
ply, than is observed in the dry goods district. 


+ * a 
THE manager of the Northern has gone West, and we shall soon 


hear of his movements in Chicago among the very lively gentlemen who 
are willing to serve him as Western manager, provided he carries into 


execution the cherished scheme of dividing the country into departments 


which is generally understood to have been decided upon. Whatever 
may be Mr. Robb’s opinion of the New York underwriters whom he has 
met, we believe he will find the Chicago genilemen quite as wide-awake 
as their reputations entitle them to be. 


“ w 


THE office clerks in a Broadway company are laughing heartily at the 
manner in which the president of the company showed his anger a short 
time ago, upon the occasion of losing a line of insurance he had formerly 
placed on the property of a certain horse car corporation. When he 
heard that it had been stolen away from him by a broker and placed in 
English companies, he first swore with a big D, and then said to one of the 
clerks, that he wished it to be understood that henceforth any employee 
of the office who patronized that horse car company should be immediately 
dismissed. The clerks smiled audibly, and it is stated they prefer walk. 
ing from Harlem river to riding cn the avenue Cars. 


THE qualification of the president of the Williamsburgh City to serve 
his stockholders is no longer doubted. He went to Albany in company 
with another president to appear before the Governor in favor of the bill 
relative to statements of foreign companies in opposition to the regular 
committee of the local board, who opposed the bill. Now he has the 
audacity to suggest that the board should pay his bills. 


THE subject of regulating the brokers is understood to be vexing the 
dear souls of several emirent members of the Tariff Association, although 
in the opinion of other eminent gentlemen, the former are troubling 
themselves unnecessarily. The brokerage problem, for good or evil, is too 
complicated to be handled by a body with such a limited platform as the 
Tariff Association. To try to incorporate into this system any method o 
regulating the morals or conduct of brokers, while it is self-evident the 
companies themselves are bound together by a thread, and so many influ- 
ential companies are outside as to baulk any effort to tighten the grip on 
brokers, seems at this time premature. It will, in the judgment of several 
companies with whom we have conferred, prove a, bone of contention, 
and is calculated to produce bad blood. 

% * % 

Wuat is more vexatious to a kind-hearted official than to have a loss re- 
ported on a policy which has been ordered canceled, and the order is 
reiterated a week prior to the loss. This is the experience of one of our 
locals in respect to a late loss in New Haven, and illustrates the neces- 
sity of sharp work with slow agents when cancelations are ordered. 


te i a 


SomE of the basement offices along Broadway find it impossible to ob- 
tain water for their wash basins from the street mains until after 11 A. ™ 
They argue that it indicates a slight pressure in the pipes, and is therefore 
exposing the lower part of the city to,danger from insufficient water supply. 
The point is well taken. We are told that a suspicion exists that the 
scarcity is more artificial than real, and proceeds from a desire to create 
public sentiment in -favor of a liberal appropriation for water-works. 


% % # 


In the course of time it will be necessary to make special rates on 
breweries, sugar refineries, etc., and if this important work is allotted to 
the standing committee on surveys, it is perfectly plain that the results 
will be disappointing, The fitness of the standing committee to pass 
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upon ordinary mercantile hazards cannot be questioned, but the peculiar 
talent for preparing a schedule to apply to breweries and sugar refineries 
is not to be found in gentlemen who never write such risks, but rather 
in companies who take them freely, and presumptively understand what 
they are about. To entrust the rating of a planing mill to a company 
never entertaining or accepting such risks seems absurd, and we think 
a special committee on any class of hazard should represent the friends 
of the class, and not its foes. 


* >) £1 


We are credibly informed that an application was filed in the local 
Board of Underwriters for the admission to its membership of the new 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, and that the application is repudi- 
ated by the secretary, who denies that it was ‘‘ by authority.” As some of 
the board members, we are told, seem disposed to object to the Mutual’s 
admission, it may save them further trouble to learn that the officers of 
the Mutual don’t desire admission. 








INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue Berlin Life Insurance Company is to give a dividend of 32 per cent. 


AccorDING to the report of the Magdeburg Life Insurance Company, 
they will pay their policyholders 20 per cent. 


Tue report for 1881 of the Leipzig Teutonia Life Insurance Company 
shows the net profits to have been 214,399 marks, 


* Ropers that live in palaces,” is the way in which some of the German 
insurance companies are styled in their own papers. Their method of 
doing business cannot be considered proper from any point of view. 


ALL the reports from the river districts of Russia announce that the 
snowless winter will cause a great scarcity of water later, and this circum- 
stance of the future is causing some uneasiness to fire insurance com- 
panies. 


Tue Prince of Detmold has decided to close his theatre. After the 
Vienna fire he introduced all possible improvements, but, there still being 
complaints, and despairing of making the theatre fire-proof, he took the 
above resolution. 


THE total number missed on account of the Vienna fire was 397—the 
bodies of 379 were found; 161 persons only were rocognized. Of these 
eighteen were insured in nine companies for 34,000 florins, 12,000 marks 
and 10,000 francs. 


Tue Hungarian Honved Ministry has insured all the stables, harness, 
etc., of the Honved troops in two insurance companies, the First Hun- 
garian and the Pesth Fonciere Insurance Company. The amount is for 
sixteen million florins and the policy for ten years. 


ALLUDING to another paragraph, the North British and Mercantile 
seems to have done well in 1881. The fire premiums amounted to 24,511,- 
493 marks, and the net profits were 2,687,347 marks, but, although we are 


told that the German branch has been profitable, we are not informed to | . 
| desired effect upon the City Council in regard to amending the fire ordi- 


what extent. 


Tue Vienna fire department got some severe treatment at the trial of | 


the Ring Theatre authorities. From one or two cases, it was determined 
that many of the persons suffocated could be restored to life if assisted in 
time. A Dr. Rammiger came to when water was thrown in his face. 
The police inspector believed, according to his lawyer, the report that the 
theatre had been searched and no persons found. 


THERE are some things destined in this world to have more than their 
share of enemies, and evidently life insurance belongs to them. The par- 
Sons are now in the field—at least one German one. He has founded a 


preacher's widow fund, and has besides. published a pamph‘et in which he | 


calls attention to the development of insurance of all kinds. So far as 
life insurance is concerned, he believes that it is sadly deficient in trust 
in God, and that love alone should provide for the future. Another 


pastor has sent a note to the synod of his district advocating the union of 
the “ Preachers’ Widow Fund.” There may be no objection to this par- 





ticular form of life insurance, but there is such a thing as too much divis- 
ion and classification, for at this rate the ‘‘ general public” would soon be 
a lost conception. 


THE burning of the Hygienic Exhibition in Berlin, just as it was about 
to be opened, caused a great deal of 1egret, and, at one time, of apprehen- 
sion. An old waste room under the kitchen of a restaurant took fire. 
Among the companies interested is the North British and Mercantile. In 
fact, ten companies took each a risk of 200,000 marks—or 2,000,000 in 
all. However, as the risk begins only from day of opening, it is difficult 
to say why they should be concerned. Several companies refused to take 
the risk. 


THE “Union of the German Life Insurance Companies” have been 
announc ng for some time the appearance of new mortality tables. There 
does not seem at present to be any immediate likelihood of their appear- 
ance, or of any great confidence being placed in them, if so. The work 
was entrusted to two employees and a mathematician. The employees 
knew nothing, and the mathematician had no time, nor is the experi- 
ence itself of the companies of such long duration as to insure any 
improvement on present tables. Some of the older companies even 
refused to submit the data of their experience. 


Tue Transatlantic Freight Insurance Company has completed its decen- 
nium. The seat of the company isin Berlin. During the past fiscal year 
its receipts were 3,151,279 marks; the re-insurance premiums amounted 
to 804,260 marks; the amount paid out for losses was 1,342,265 marks. 
A dividend of 18% percent was declared. Complaints are made that 
German merchants in transatlantic seaports have not yet given the insti- 
tution the credit to which it is entitled. Two Chinese companies are 
quoted as having their prosperity in no slight degree owing to the support 
which they received from German firms. The Chimese companies are 
said to charge high rates, too. 


Some further particulars of the great Berlin fire will still be of interest. 
One of the workmen employed has been arrested. He asked waiters in 
the restaurant for matches, but was refused, as it was against the rules. 
It is also stated the insurance began from the moment the goods arrived 
in the exhibition building. The Berlin fire department had a permanent 
watch in the building, and brought up five steam engines and twenty-five 
hand. It is stated 500 engines could not control the fire, owing to the 
light and inflammable nature of its contents, and thirty minutes sufficed to 
lay the building in ashes. Such structures are doubly dangerous, but 
lessons will never be learned. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


CHICAGO. 
The City Council and the Fire Ordinance—The Outlook for a Union of the Under- 
writers of this City—A New Comer—The Compact at Peoria—Notes of Men 
and Things. 


[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT.] 
Tue action of the fire underwriters of this city seems to have had the 


nances. There are a certain number of real-estate speculators whose repre- 
sentatives in our Council are always ready to take advange of any op- 
portunity to smuggle through an amendment to the building ordinance 
allowing the erection of frame cottages in all parts of the city. Mayor 
ware is one of their clique. He happens to have a little real estate 
of his $wn in the southwestern portion of the city, which he thinks he 
could dispose of with greater advantage to his pocket after the passage 
of such an amendment. The designs of this clique have been foiled on 
several previous occasions by the timely action of the underwriters, and 
this time it seems to have been no less effective. Knowing as thcy do 
how this amendment is liable to be sprung on the Council, it behooves 
the underwriters to be on their guard forany movement. They cannot be 
too watchful of a set of land sharks, who are ever on the watch to make 
money, to the detriment of the entire city. The business portion of the 
city is very well built, and it will not do to expose this portion by blocks 
of low frame structures, and thus increase rates of insurance very materi- 
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ally. The permanent brick, stone and iron buildings were put up, under 
an assurance that they would not be thus exposed, and it is notjust, now, 
to break that understanding. 

The amalgamation fever has again broken out in this city among our 
underwriters. A call fora meeting was issued on Monday last, signed 
by A. C. Ducat, president of the board, and R. J. Smith, president of the 
Exchange. Four-fifths of the local agents were present at the meeting 
Tuesday morning, and the opinion seemed to be unanimous that some- 
thing should be done to unite the underwriters of Chicago. 

Several patriotic speeches were made, and then the following reso!u- 
tion was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That it is desirable for Chicago underwriters to unite in one 
bedy upon some basis of equity to all. 


members—to consider and report upon some equitable plan of organiza- 
tiom: A. C. Ducat, R. J]. Smith, Charles W. Drew, J. S. Cunningham, 
James Ayars, L. D. Hammond, Thomas Goodwin and James A. 
Miller. 

This committee has been holding daily sessions since, but has arrived 
at no definite report or plan of action. There are three or four agencies 
which seem determined to stay outside the organization, and in this case, 
absolute non-inte:course with them should be agreed on. This is the 
only way that a union of the Chicago underwriters can ever be brought 
about. They must stand upon their dignity, or an organization of the 
kind proposed will be a failure, 

A new company made its appearance among us the past week—the 
Montauk, of Brooklyn—which appointed Edward M. Teall & Co. its 
representatives in this city. 

A committee of the ‘‘ Union,” consisting of George M. Lyon, of the 
Home ; H. J. Straight, of the New York Alliance; W. G. Ferguson, of 
the Lancashire ; Fred. S. James, of the Boston Underwriters ; and John 


S. Beldon, of the German-American, went to Peoria last week for the | 


purpose of having the agents of that city sign acompact. This was ac- 
complished successfully. 

Among our callers for the past week have been G. G. Crowell, secre- 
tary of the Lumbermens, of Philadelphia, and Albo De Bernales, mana- 
ger of the United Fire Re-insurance Company. 

Charles T. Rothermel, for several years special agent and adjuster of 
the Traders Insurance Company, of this city, has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit Underwriters Compact. A better man for the 
position could not have been secured. DELTA. 

CHICAGO, Fune 24, 1882. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN ADFUSTER RESPONDS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


ALLow me to acknowledge your carefulness and intended courtesy and 
kindness in leaving out my name in publishing the following article in 
your valuable paper of oth inst. : 

We have been shown a policy form that is being presented to companies 
in Syracuse, N. Y., which contains the singular stipulation ‘that in case 
of loss under this policy, Mr. , of Albany, an insurance adjuster, 
shall not adjust or have anything to do with the adjustment of the same.” 
The persons desiring insurance under this stipulation were losers in the 
opera house fire at Syracuse, and were not satisfied with the adjustment 
of their loss as made by the adjusters whom they desire excluded in fu- 
ture cases of loss. We understand that but two companies accepted this 
proscriptive condition. 

I have no hesitation in having the blank filled in as was the original. 
I take it that those managing insurance interests know full well that 
forms of this kind usually emanate from those who have been badly disap- 
pointed in “ndeavors to force through unjust and improper claims. Ex- 
posures of the kind make the saying true, ‘‘ hit birds flutter.” 


Joun H. Rice. 
ALBANY, Fune 20, 1872, 
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MISCELLANY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE: WHAT IT IS, AND wH 
DOES. AT TE 


IFE assurance is a system under which a company receives from th 
assured a number of equal periodical installments fora specified 
period, or during the continuance of hislife, in return for which, at th 
end of such specified period, or on the death of assured, it pays Pm - 
representatives the amount agreed upon. This is the ordinary form, = 


| there are special developments to meet the varied wants of daily life, 
. 


complete description of which would exceed the limits assigned us, 

It is the most convenient—and often the only possible—means of mak. 
ing a provision for the family, affording a promptitude, certainty, precis. 
ion and general satisfaction procurable at any moment, which no other 


4 i dtoall, and should, th 
It was also resolved that the following committee of eight be appointed | peocees eis, Et ts nangted to 2 ™ ts erefore, be embraced 


—of which the presidents of the board and exchange should be ex-officio | 


by all. Where one in 1000 have, by luck or industry, reached this point 
by some other method, 999 have no other means accessible; and while 
thousands who try these “ other methods” are doomed to miserable dis. 
appointment, only success and satisfaction are in store for those who Te. 
sort to a solvent and well-conducted life assurance company. But this 
matter will be further treated of in our next section. 


Lire AssURANCE COMPARED WITH THE ORDINARY MODEs oF Savino, 


It is impossible for a thoughtful man, whose income is never more than 
sufficient for the daily necessities of his family circle, to do much in the 
way of “ putting by money ;” and, even should he do so, ¥20 or $30, 
withdrawn now with painful care and anxious thought from an income not 
more than sufficient for a reasonable view of the daily necessities of your 


| l:fe, may be encroached upon gradually, and totally disappear under the 


more pressing necessities of a month or two hence. It is true that many, 
in this ordinary way, have been able to provide for a rainy day, but, alas! 
how few they are, compared with the great mass of our population, our 
charitable institutions, our workhouses and many a garret can tell. 
Moreover, ordinary saving isa method of accomplishing the object 
which has the great drawback of not relieving the mind in the interim of 
that worry which. according to the testimony of our ablest medical men, is 
more fatal to health and comfort—more prejudicial to our hopes of lon- 


| gevity—than any amount of work, manual or even mental. 


One source of anxiety which must perpetually present itself, is whether 
your life may be spared sufficiently long to put by the whole of the amount 
which you have fixed upon as the minimum absolutely necessary to “ keep 
the wolf from the door” when the bread-winner has been called from the 
fireside. Now, life assurance enables you to fix the amount with prompti- 
tude and precision. 

Another anxiety inseparable from private saving is that which arises 
from the doubt which must present itself—at least now and then—to every 
thoughtful man, asto whether the provision that he is making is certain. 
By life assurance it is certain. 

Another source of anxiety connected with private saving arises from not 
knowing how long it will take you to accomplish the object you have in 
view. With life assurance the provision is precise and certain, as we have 
shown, and another enormous advantage of it is that it is immediate. No 
one can tell, except a thoughtful and affectionate father of a family, what 
a relief it is to one’s mind to know that immediately upon the completion 
of the policy by the payment of the premium, the desired amount is secure 
whenever death may occur, whether from natural or accidental causes, 


LiFE ASSURANCE PRomoTEs Goop HABITS. 


1. Economy.—The assurance of one’s life (especially if commenced, 
as it always Ought to be, in early life) has a highly beneficial influence 
upon the whole existence of the person insured, and through him upon 
his family circle and relationships, and through them upon society as a 
whole, till, in trying to trace the illimitable extension and the ceaseless 
potency of this prudent act, the mind becomes “ in wandering mazes lost. 
A habit is merely the repetition of an act, and when a man repeats the 
acts of economy and self-sacrifice demanded by the periodical withdrawal 
from his expenditure of the amount required for an insurance on his life, 
that economy becomes habitual, and extends itself more or less to all his 
transactions. Roughly speaking, one shilling a week will secure 7100 at 
death, and a man who habitually economizes to the extent of even that 
shiiling, for the sake of life.assurance, is likely to economize st.Jl further 
for the sake of accomplishing other desirable ends. It places a man face 
to face, as it were, with the realities of his existence, and he asks himself, 
when he is once habituated to economize for life assurance, whether it is 
not desirable to economize habitually and generally, and instead of fritter- 
ing away his income in the pursuit of objects not always necessary, and 
sometimes undesirable, he begins to regard life assurance as having the 
first claim, and recognizes the necessity, even after that, of living in sucha 
manner as that while he shall have every provision for that which is neces 
sary and comfortable, consistent with the extent of his means, he shall, 
nevertheless, avoid every form of profusion and extravagance, and recog 
nize the necessity of having ‘‘a pound or two to fly to” in case of sickness, 
loss of situation, or any of those multitudinous forms of extra expendi- 
ture which always seem to come sc mehow or other just when you least ex 
pect them, and when, in fact, you are least able to bear them. . 

' 2. Habitual Thrift.—Out of this habit of economy arises habitual 
thrift, which is a kindred virtue. A man who economizes his expenditure 
becomes thrifty in taking care of it, and of necessity he must be also. 

3. A Sober Man.—Even the occasional indulgence in intemperance 
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istic to habitual economy and thrift. The money 

must eal arte eaee when a man is not quite sober—the money which 
which cake a such circumstances, the expenditure which is entailed by 
phe’ "done or neglected under the influence of drink—would make am- 
oy nd comfortable provision for every poor miserable being now lan- 
le ein in the asylums and workhouses of this country. If it were pos- 
— Soke even an approximate estimate on this point, the results would 
te tones of thunder. Happy the man who can take warning in this 
= from the experience of others ; but, should he not dv so, he will 
not require many personal illustrations to convince him that our picture, 
hough highly colored, is not exaggerated. The tendency, therefore, of 
os habitual economy and thrift necessary for keeping up the payment of 
remiums on a policy of assurance is, as we have seen, to promote gen- 
eral habits of sobriety, as well as those of economy and thrift. 


Lire ASSURANCE WILL REDUCE THE PoorR-RATE. 


The prevalence of life assurance must have a satisfactory bearing upon 
the reduction of the poor rate. It seems hardly necessary to labor this 
point, but there are those who meet every argument of this description by 
declaring that the advocates of life assurance would make ita catholicon 
—a cure for “every ill that flesh is heir to —and, assuredly, to a larger 
extent than our opponents would be willing to admit, this pretension in 
favor of life assurance is well justified. It follows, as a matter of course, 
that whatever makes a man economical, thrifty and sober must make him 
all the less likely to come upon the poor-rates, and must therefore dimin- 
ish the extent to which such rates would otherwise be required. A man 
who is conscious of the habitual sacrifice required to keep up the pay- 
ment of his premiums must cultivate an amount of self-respect, prudence 
and industry which would make him regard “ coming on the parish,” as a 
calamity and degradation to be striven against by everything that he can 


matter 


a while life assurance promotes habits of economy, thrift, and sobriety, 
it must therefore of necessity reduce the cost of repressing intemperance 
and crime. It is not the man who, though he may now and then break out, 
is habitually a sober man, that presents the leading difficulty in repress- 
ing intemperance. Such a man wakes up with those souvenirs of his 
overnight’s “enjoyment” which it is unpleasant to describe, or even to 
recollect ; and he then makes one more frail resolution ‘‘ never to do so 
again ;” but it is the man who is habitually or frequently intemperate, and 
who at the best keeps himself in a condition of perpetual “ alcoholic sat- 
uration,” that presents the principal difficulty. There is no knowing what 
he may do, at any moment, if he meets a friend and has a glass, or goes 
to a dinner, or has taken an overdose of something to keep out the cold, 
or the same sort of physic because he is so hot, because he is so jolly, or 
because he is so miserable, or for any of the myriad excuses which drink- 
ing habits generate. But the man who is habitually sober not only is not 
himself numbered among those who involve expenditure in the repression 
of intemperance, but the whole of his personal and social influence is di- 
rected in favor of abstemiousness. 

The habits of economy, thrift and sobriety, to which the periodical sav- 
ings for the purpose of life assurance are conducive, constitute a social 
condition in which crime can never thrive. There is happily no need for 
straining an argument on this point. It cannot be denied that a very 
large proportion of the crime of this country entirely owes its origin, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to the drinking habits of the people. Not merely does 
aman often commit the most heinous of crimes when under the madden- 
ing or stupefying influences of strong drink ; but habitual intemperance 
deadens the sense, destroys a healthy discrimination between right 
and wrong, dethrones reason, weakens the will, and leaves its miserable 
victim to drift along the current, influenced by the most trivial circum- 
stances, and thus he is led or driven into the commission of acts from 
which, but for this melancholy vice, he would have shrunk with terror. It 
cannot be denied, therefore, that the habits of economy, thrift and sobri- 
tty to which life assurance is conducive, tend strongly to the lowering of 
the cost of repressing both intemperance and crime. 


Lire AssURANCE DIMINISHES THE EXTENT OF POVERTY. 


For the same reasons the other habits which we have shown as natur- 
ally resulting from the habit of life assurance, will lessen the difficulty of 
dealing with poverty. For in the first place, poverty will not be so fre- 
quent ; and in the second place, it will not be so abject or severe, except 
In cases where it has been brought about by unforseen calamity, and 
therefore, while there will not be so much of it, what there is will be 
found in a form with which it is far more easy to deal satisfactorily ; and 
this brings us to the next point in which we contend, that 


Lire AssuRANCE STIMULATES PRopucTIVE INDUSTRY. 


_ The prevalence of life assurance is calculated to promote the produc- 
ive industry of the country. The man who wants a little more money 
will do a little more work, or a little better work to get it. The powerful 
demands of daily life have given birth to many, if not to most, of our use- 
ful and practical discoveries. ‘‘ Necessity” is proverbially ‘‘ the mother 
of invention,” and it is one of the elementary principles of social economy 
that to stimulate a man’s wants is to stimulate his industry in order that 
he may Satisfy those wants. Moreover, a man in a comfortable home, 
Tee from absolute need in the present, and from those carking cares 
which will otherwise embitter his thoughts as to the future, is in a mental 
and physical condition altogether the most favorable to his patient, intelli- 
gent and continuous industry, and eminently conducive to that frame of 











mind in which inventions and discoveries dawn upon the astonished and | 


delighted vision of the painstaking investigator, 


' 


Thus ultimately the habits generated and sustained by life assurance 
have the duplicate effect of diminishing the extent of our taxation for the 
repression of intemperance and crime, and of giving the community at 
large increased power to meet the demands of taxation, and greatly ex- 
tended ability to sustain and develop reproductive industry ot eve 
kind for the general and material advantage of the community in which 
we live, and of the world at large. 


Home INFLUENCE OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


We must also plead for life assurance that it has a salutary influence 
upon our homes and in our social surroundings generally. e are none 
of us without our influence, be it great or small, for evil or for good. 
There is not an act that we do, or a word that we say but must contribute 
to that aggregate of influence which our lives and characters must exer- 
cise upon the people in the midst of whom we live. The force of ex- 


| ample is always powerful, and often more potent than any other influence 


which can be brought to bear. The influence of a leading man in the 
neighborhood who is, let us say, intemperate, or extravagant, or dis- 
honest, or tyranical, is felt throughout the district, and leads many to 
imitate him. In the same way a man who is economical, who is thrifty, 
sober, industrious, brings up his family respectably, and insures his life, 
cannot fail to have a beneficial influence upon all those with whom he is 
brought into contact ; and this influence goes on and on till the human 
mind becomes incapable of realizing the full extent to which it permeates 
society, although it has its commencement at the fireside. 

We contend, therefore, that life assurance, and the habits which we 
have seen to flow from it, cannot be without a powerful influence upon 
the home. We see this in a variety of ways. 

1. Life assurance produces and sustains conjugal and filial affection. If 
a father possesses and exercises these qualities he will make the fireside 
happy now, and do all he can to mitigate the sorrows which ensue from 
his removal from the family circle. Often this premium payment may be 
made with difficulty and at the sacrifice of some little luxury or pleasure 
which the father might otherwise enjoy. Nay, at times he may have to 
deprive himself of the comforts and even of the necessaries of life. No 
loving wife, or children well brought up, can witness this self-sacrifice for 
their sakes without feeling a deepening and strengthening of their love 
and esteem for him who makes it. Now, the affection and constancy ofa 
bad man’s family are often very wonderful ; systematic cruelty, neglect 
and crime frequently find it proof against their destructive influences. 
What, then, may we not reasonably anticipate, where virtue instead of 
vice predominates? where the head of the household does all he can to 
make it happy now, and to assuage the grief which his death will occa- 
sion ? 

2, It promotes peace at home. It effects this by removing the principal 
causes of contention and anxiety. Where there are self-sacrifice, indus- 
try, thrift and sobriety we are not likely to find a querulous or tyrannical 
disposition in the head, or discontent and insubordination in the family. 

3. But in a home where there are, as we have seen, industry, thrift, 
sobriety, affection and peace, there must needs be respectability. The 
family will be respected by their neighbors and friends, by their business 
and family connections. eens their social pleasures and advantages are 
extended. The boys are better placed in life, and the girls are sought 
after by a better class of candidates for their hands and hearts. 

4. Thus the home is not only happy and peaceful now, but its welfare is 
promoted by the influence springing from the same source when the 
policy becomes a claim. They have enough to keep the wolf from the 
door—enough to prevent that utter and sudden collapse which it is so 
painful to witness, so excruciating to go through—which is so fatal, finan- 
cially and socially, and sometimes morally. Let us draw the veil over 
these dark shadows! The man who has a heart to feel, and has arrived 


| at years of experience, must have one or more of these Rembrandt 


sketches indelibly impressed upon his memory, Happy is he should his 
personal and family history furnish no such illustrations ! 


INFLUENCE OF LIFE ASSURANCE UPON THE NATION AND THE Wor Lp. 


As the family is, so will the nation be. The nation is made up of 
families, just as the world is made up of nations. When, therefore, the 
family is all that can be reasonably desired, the nation will be what it 
ought to be, and the community at large will realize those aspirations for 
which, in every age, the most enlightened statesmen have longed and 
labored. It will possess those qualities which exalt a people, and make 
them not merely strong, but progressive and permanent in their prosperity 
and influence. It is impossible that a man can possess the qualifications 
we have described without making his influence felt at the fireside, and it 
is equally impossible that a commonwealth consisting of such families 
should fail to be peaceful, prosperous and respected, or that such a com- 
monwealth should fail to diffuse its salutary influences among all the 
nations with which it has intercourse. Hence our clergy, medical men, 
magistrates, and all persons of position and influence, are naturally obli- 
gated to assist in extending the principles of a system so beneficial in its 
results. 

In appealing to the reader, we contend that it is his duty to assure his 
life for the potent and varied reasons we have stated, and especially 
because it is certainly the most convenient, and —, the only possible 
method of enabling him to do his individual part in bringing about the 
very desirable results we have indicated. Let him, therefore, first assure 
his own life, and then endeavor, by every means in his power, to induce 
others to do the same.—H. RIsBoROUGH SHARMAN, Esq., in The Insurance 
Guardian, 
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SHORTENED LIFE IN THE HUMAN RACE. 


HE maturity of man, calculated bv the completed condition of the 
skeleton, is twenty-one years, Twenty-one years multiplied by five 
—105 years—is therefore the natural duration of the life of man on this esti- 
mate, and, with a certain natural limited range, may be accepted as the true 
and full duration. But when the actual value of life is taken it is found 
to present, in this country, an average of forty-two years, so that there are 
grand agencies at work which are reducing the national life to a very low 
value. If the inquirer enter further into the matter he will observe that the 
grand agencies leading to this reduced value of life must be in some way 
removable, because they are not always in action to reduce every form of 
life to the same level of duration. He will discover that the domestic 
animals which surround us, if we do not kill them outright by hard labor, 
privation or exposure to- the vicissitudes of seasons, are so much longer 
lived than we are, that they exist, practically, to their full term with as 
much exactitude as we exist to the first or our second stage of existence. 
Or, to put the matter in another light, he will discover that if our lower 
domestic animals were to die in the same ratio that we die their duration 
of life, as it is now known, would be reduced nearly to half what it is. 
The dog would have an average term of eight years, and other animals 
a similar reduced term of life. Such observations as these will iead the 
sanitarian to find a uniform object in his labor. He will ask what is the 
reason why man, who holds athe knowledge and skill above the brute 
creation, should have so little control over his own destiny that he cannot 
control it in respect to health and life as well as the inferior creature which, 
compared with himself, has neither reason nor skill. He will wonder in 
vain so long as he looks simply at the general fact. He will not wonder 
at all when he proceeds to an analysis of all the details upon which that 
general fact depends. 

In the first place he will learn from an analysis of the data he may collect, 
that man is the subject of many more diseases than the inferior animals are; 
that he suffers from certain diseases of the mind incidental to his posses- 
sion of a mental organization superior altogether to theirs, and from 
which diseases they are exempt; that he suffers from some diseases 
springing from human vices from which the lower anjmals are also ex- 
empt ; that he suffers from some contagious diseases from which they are 
exempt ; that he suffers from some diseases connected with industrial pur- 
suits from which they are exempt ; that he suffers from indulgences in cer- 
tain luxuries of a deadly kind from which they are exempt ; that he suffers 
from various accidents from which they are exempt; that he suffers from 
hereditary taints of disease from which they are exempt.—Our Homes. 





A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT OF LIFE AGENTS. 


SUPERINTENDENT must have his whole interest in his superin- 
tendency. A civilian may play the volunteer soldier in his leisure, 
while giving the current of his life and energy to business, but an 
officer must be entirely devoted to his profession. A short-time col- 
onel or general of the army would be ridiculous ; so an assurance 
agent may. divide his time between his agency and some other busi- 
ness, and keep up the form of his agency, but not so a superin- 
tendent. He must live, and move, and think, and act in the interests 
of his office. Everywhere and always—either fishing or preparing his 
nets, must be his rule. He must understand for himself, and every- 
one about him must understand that life assurance is his business, 
and that everything he does is subordinate and contributory to this. 
He must be a man of integrity and uprightness. The nature of 
the work he does requires this. Looseness of conduct may be toler- 
ated in some positions, but not in positions of trust. It is well 
known that few things are more sensitive than this, or shrink more 
from the touch of unclean hands. He who handles my money must 
be above suspicion, and when we consider the vast sums that now 
pass into the care of life assurance, this demand for high integrity 
on the part of those who handle its funds will be strengthened. 
The amount of life current policies is now nearly £350,000,000, or 
almost half as much as the national debt. The realised funds, or 
the moneys in the hands of the officers, is more than one hundred 
millions sterling. The new business exceeds twenty-five millions a 
year. The annual income of all the companies is more than sixteen 
millions, and the amount paid in claims is more than nine millions 
a year. 
mentioning them, and when we consider the rapid growth of life 
assurance, that before the beginning of the present century it had 
scarcely begun to be—that it has, fcr the most part, grown to its 
present vast proportions during the life-time of men still living; that 
if it continues to grow at the like ratio before another such term 
shall have passed the yearly turn-over will probably exceed one 
hundred millions, and that the incomes of those who work this 
great and growing system will run into some millions a year, we 
may regard it as one of our nation’s greatest future interests. And 
all this involves an increased demand for the strictest integrity and 
moral worth, especially on the part of those who occupy high places 
in the management of these vast transactions. He who aspires to 
places of trust and influence, will more and more need at the same 
time to build on the firmest foundations, and to have a character 
of the clearest integrity and uprightness, 


These amounts are fabulous, and almost take our breath in - 
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A superintendent of life agents must also be a man of such 
eral intelligence as to command the respect of intelligent men 
he has also made the subject of life assurance his specialit - 
may do for a tradesman, manufacturer, or merchant, who oled ht 
his shop, factory, or warehouse wholly in his own personal an > 
to know no more than relates to what is contained within the ra 
walls of the building which encloses the tea, timber, soap, sago, hard me 
or what else in which he deals. But this will not suffice for th 
whose business or profession places them prominent before the ae 
gaze. A lawyer, a physician or a statesman is expected ne 
added to the specialities of his own calling a good store of plows 
information, so as to be able to converse sensibly with sensible m, 
on any current question of the day. Yet which of these represents 
more important interests than life assurance, when considered in the light 
and on the enlarged and constantly enlarging scale to which we have 
referred. Already this great interest has so impressed the public mind 
as to have suggested the idea of compelling every citizen to assure 
in the national funds, and that to this end there shall be a Separate 
department of the State, taking charge of the business. This gy¢. 
gestion may be only a dream; but as straws show the direction aq 
current, so this suggestion shows the importance which the public ar 
beginning to attach to the subject of life assurance, and the consequent 
need of men to manage the business who are of sterling character, Here 
then, is opening before us a field for the exercise of the highest power 
both of finance and of statesmanship. From all these consideration jtis 
clear that as yet life assurance is only.in its infancy, and that its future 
will afford scope for the exerise of the highest human powers, There ig, jn 
the nature of the case, a loud call for men of the highest gifts to take hold 
of the subject, aud do for it what Cobden did for the trade and commerce 
of his country. This futher shows that— 

A superintendent of agents should be a man of broad practical views, of 
generous aud catholic sentiment, ready to sympathize with every good 
movement, and to treat with consideration and respect every person and 
subject that affects the interests andwelfare of the human race. A superin. 
tendent is a representative man, and is called upon by his position to ex. 
change notes with representative men in other departments of human 
thought and action. To do this with credit, he should be abreast in intelli. 
genceand strength of mind and character with those with whom he associ. 
ates. All public questions are seen by the public through the medium 
of their representative men. If these men are puny and weak, the 
cause they represent will be regarded accordingly. There is no greater 
mistake than to work any system with inferior machinery. It isstill 
human to judge by appearances. An inferior man in a better dress 
will take precedence ofa superior man in a worse dress. Why then 
should not the superior man take advantage of the better dress? 
For want of observing little things, much is often lost that otherwise 
might have been gained. 

Life assurance deserves to be represented by men of the first order, 
whether considered in its financial, its social, or its beneficent aspect, 
It is worthy of ranking with the first of causes in the estimation of 
every class in the land. Its field is the world and its mission is 
to serve the whole human race. 

In practical every-day work, a superintendent will find ample room 
for the exercise of tact in attending to the details of his office. A 
captain should be equally at home in sweeping the ocean with his 
glass from the bridge of his ship, and tying a knot in the smallest 
cordage in its rigging; a statesman should be equally at home in 
giving laws to the State, negotiating with foreign empires, and taking 
interest in the well-being of the humblest citizen in the realm. Sois 
it also in every other branch of human action. It is said that great 
ness in business is more seen in the management of the least details 
than in the control of the greatest matters. Many soldiers have outlived 
the bloodiest battles and most terrible campaigns, to fall by a slight 
chill or the bite of the tiny asp. Soa successful superintendent must 
be great in his attention to and mastery of little things, as well as in his 
grasp of the greater principles and interest of his business. He must be 
genial enough to win the confidence of his agents, industrious enoughto 
attend toall their callsupon his counsels, and dignified enoughto com- 
mand their respect and honor, while toward his office he will be required 
to be attentive enough to secure regard and confidence. And when ques 
tions arise between him and the office he represents, or between 
office and its agents, as will under the best circumstances often be 
the case, he must be of such repute as to command the respect of 
all parties —Commercial World. 








Tue Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company has issued a report in which 
there is a great deal of preaching against the sin and folly of cutting down 
premiums. Curiously enough, however, this very company is regarded 
in Belgium as the great ‘‘ scalper,” and recently insured a large metal- 
lurgical establishment in Liege, where the risks are none of the least, at 
85 centimes per 1000 francs, something considerably less than even one 
per thousand! When such companies find so little favor even with the 
economically disposed Belgians, they can hardly expect to be vie 
‘* confraternally ” by American institutions. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Foreign Companies in the United States. 
In accordance with the law recently passed by the Legislature of New 
York State, the foreign companies doing business here are prohibited 
from advertising the loss-paying resources of their home offices, and have 
amended their advertisements in our columns in this respect. As it is 
important to insurers, however, to know the financial standing at home 
ofthe companies that provide them indemnity for fire losses, we append 
hereto a table giving such facts as will enable business men to judge of 
their responsibility. In the case of a few companies it has not been 
possible to get the home statements for 1882, and in such instances we 
give the figures of January 1, 1881, and prefix an asterisk (*) to the name 


of the company. 
































Total 
Assets | Total Net 
Reaceniey Subscribed| Paid-up ss —_ Surplus 
NaME OF COMPANY, Capital. | Capitad. eee Except — I, 
Office Capital. _ 
Fan. 1, 82. 
SS eS 
| 
| 
British America Assurance Co...| $500,000 | $500,000 | $1,332,285 | $637,284 | $159,001 
City of London Fire Ins. Co.....| 10,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,299,655 | 207,658 91,907 
#Commercial Union Ass. Co-....-| 12,500,000 | 1,250,000 | 10,128,789 | 5,275,497 | 3,603,292 
Fire Insurance As<ociation --..... 5,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,573,292 | 373,936 199.356 
*Guardian Assurance Co -....---| 10,000,000 | 5,000,000 15,086,018 8,022,883 | 2,063,135 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire Ins. Co.-| 1,500,000 300,000 | 1,400,843 | 738,783 662,060 
Imperial Fire Insurance Co...--- 8,000,000 | 3,500,000 | 8,727,000 | 2,018,743 | 3,208,257 
#La Confiance Fire Ins, Co --.---- 2,000,000 800,000 | 6,567,936 | 5,608,693 159,243 
Lancashire Insurance Co-...-.--- 15,000,000 | 1,350,000 | 6,818,282 | 4,579,364 | 888,918 
#Lion Fire Insurance Co ........ 5,000,000 998,500 | 1,252,967 240,556 13,911 
*Liverpool & London & Globe...) 10,000,000 | 1,228,000 | 33,303,406 | 25,800,325 | 6,274,881 
London and Lancashire Co......| 9,260,000 926,000 | 2,623,069 143274391 374,678 
*London Assurance Corporation.| -~-.....- 2,241,375 | 16,021,010 | 9,910, 3,868,775 
Metropole Insurance Co-.......-- 4,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,369,683 352,441 17,242 
North British and Mercantile....| 7,500,000 | 2,500,000 | 10,211,885 | 2,817,164 | 4,894,721 
* North German Fire Ins. Co--.---- 1,875,000 375,000 785.490 263,161 147,329 
Northern Insurance Co .......-- 15,000,000 | 1,500,000 | 14,286,900 | 9,757,329 | 3,029,571 
Norwich Union Fire Ins. Soc ..| 5 500,000 660,000 | 3,598,468 | 1,303,358 | 2,265,110 
Phoenix Assurance Co.......-..| ---.--- 359.594 | 5,679,408 | 1,949, 35310,748 
Queen Insurance Co -.....-.---- 10,000,000 900,175 | 5,304,663 | 3,560,804 843,684 
— es ee 7,002,000 | 1,750,000 —— FEB. SID | ccccecee 
Royal Insurance ( 0.............| 10,000,000 | 1,447,725 | 26,382,274 | 17,009,315 | 7,925,234 
scottish Union and National....) 21,757,000 | 1.412,855 | 13,292,690 | 11,385,730 494,105 
*Standard Fire Office .......... | ..------ 565,000 920,155 335,620 16,575 
Transatlantic Fire Ins. Co.....- 1,500,000 300,000 | 1,034,876 566,058 168,818 
Western Assurance Co .........- 800,000 400,000 | 1,389,179 752,091 237,088 
! 











Losses by Tornadoes. 
CoMMENTING upon the destructive wind storms in the Western States, 
the Worcester Spy suggests the usefulness of insurance against such dan- 
gers. Thereis no obvious reason why damage by storm is not as legiti- 
mate a subject of insurance as damage by fire or accident. Life insurance, 
of course, covers loss from this as weil as other causes of death, but no 
company at present insures against loss caused by storms, except where 
fire follows as one of the consequences, and then only so far as fire is the 
actual agent of destruction, that is, for injury to the property as it was 
when the fire attacked it. There can be little doubt that companies au- 
thorized to effect storm insurance would find business in abundance in 
those parts of the West which are most subject to these sudden and terrible 
tempests. It would be necessary to study the conditions of the business, 
and the rate of premium at first would be rather speculative than fairly 
adjusted to the actual risks and profits, but that difficulty would be over- 
come as statistics were collected and experience obtained. There would 
be some practical difficulties in fixing the limit of insurable damages and 
the character of the buildings insurable, excluding, of course, flimsy 
Structures which an ordinary stiff gale would overturn, and insuring only 
against losses caused by storms more severe than those which may be ex- 
pected anywhere every few years, and which enter into the calculations of 
prudent men everywhere. A responsible company, offering such insur- 
ance for a moderate premium, would probably find plenty of business in 
Iowa and Kansas this summer, while the memory of the awful disasters 
of the last few days is still fresh. One advantage which this kind of insur- 
ance would have over most others is that there would be no need of al- 
lowance for what are called moral risks. Buildings may be burned or 
lives taken by interested persons to secure the insurance, but no one in 
the present condition of scientific knowledge could get up a cyclone to 
destroy his property in fraud of the insurers, All losses incurred would 








therefore be honest losses, which is not the case with fire, life or marine 
insurance, The effect of sucha system of insurance, if it should be suc- 
cessfully introduced, would no doubt be useful in encouraging the build- 
ing of more substantial structures for farm and village houses. If it was 
found that frail buildings would not be insured, but that a certain stand. 
ard of strength and solidity was required by the inspectors of the company, 
these requirements would tend to introduce a more substantial style of 
building, which would be proof against some of the atmospheric disturb- 
ances which now prove more or less destructive. There are some com- 
panies that now include damages by tornadoes in the risks insured 
against, but we do not know of any exclusively devoted to this kind of 
insurance. 





Assignee vs. Natural Heirs of a Policyholder. 

A DECISION rendered by the Louisville Chancery Court recently in a suit 
against the National Mutual Benefit Association (co-operative) affects 
the interest of assignees of life policies favorably as against the natural 
heirs of the policyholders. John Throckmorton insured for $4000 in the 
National Mutual Benefit, the certificate or policy being payable to his 
estate. He afterward, for a consideration of $500, assigned his policy to 
J. W. Basye, and thereafter the assignee kept the policy in force at his 
own expense. On the death of Throckmorton deceased’s heirs enjoined 
the association from paying the money. Judge Edward, in the Louisville 
Chancery Court, in overruling the demurrer of the association in the suit 
brought by the administrator of the dead man’s estate to compel the asso- 
ciation to pay, took into consideration that the object for which the asso- 
ciation was organized was to provide a fund to be paid at the death of 
each member thereof to his legal heirs or the beneficiary of the deceased 
member. ' 

The court gave as its decision, based on general principles and author- 
ities, and upon the provision of the charter of the association considered 
in connection with the conduct of the parties to the contracts in question, 
including the situation of the assured, that the words “to the estate of 
John P. Throckmorton,” as read in the said certificate, were intended to 
mean that in the absence of any designation by him of some certain bene- 
ficiary during his life, in some definite manner, that the “ benefits” should 
go to his ‘‘legal heirs,” and that until he had exhausted his “‘ interest” by 
designating a certain person as the ‘‘ beneficiary,” he might by will or 
otherwise so designate any one who had an insurable interest in his life, 
and that he did make the designation by the assignment to the extent of 
money paid tu or for his benefit by his assignee, with legal interest there- 
on until paid, and that beyond such claim of the assignee he failed to so 
designate, and hence held his ‘‘ interest” to that extent at his death, and 
that in default of any further designation, his remaining “ interest” being 
exempt from the claims of creditors, passed directly to his “ legal heirs,” 
and to wards or “ beneficiary,” in this instance ‘‘ legal heirs” being equiv- 
alent to heirs at law. As the assignee obtained some interest in the fund, 
the demurrer must be overruled. 





_ Insurance in Cincinnati. 
THE gross receipts of the fire insurance agencies at Cincinnati for the 
past year are thus given in the returns made to the county auditor for 
taxation: J. H. Law & Co., $121,256 ; Adam Gray, $119,015 ; Fred. Rauh 
& Co., $81,207 ; Charles Bonsall & Co., $55,619 ; W. B. Cassily, $54,480 ; 
Law & Gansel, $52,253 ; H. M. Magill, $41,448; Long & Sturm, $36,759 ; 
J. M. De Camp, $31,550; Vance & Miller, $30,627 ; William Young, $30,- 
089 ; George W. Neff & Co., $25,112 ; John M., Sears, $22,535 ; Chapman 
Johnson, $20,516 ; Henry ©, Schell, $19,106 ; J. Kennett & Son, $17,684 ; 
Chas. A. Farnham, $9877; J. H. Beattie, $7584; Francis H. Cloud, 
$7797: J. S. Perkins, $6575; S. F. Covington, $6327; John P. White- 
man, $2682 ; J. Burnet, Jr., $2170 ; George W. Jones, $1334 ; total, $803,- 
262. The Royal Insurance Company, represented by J. H. Law & Co., 
received the largest amount of premiums of all the companies, $54,772. 
The life and accident companies received $889,518 in Cincinnati during 
the past year. The Mutual Benefit, represented by Robert Simpson, lead 
off with $190,500 ; the Mutual Life, represented by Lewis C. Lawton, re- 
ceived $184,924, and the Connecticut Mutual, represented by George W. 
Fackler, received $169,427. The othercompanies’ receipts were in each 
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case less than one hundred thousand dollars, the next in order to the 
Connecticut Mutual being the New York Life, which received, through 
George W. Perkins, $80,711. 





A Dangerous Cigar Light. 

THE Philadelphia Ledger thus describes a new cigar light that has 
recently been introduced in that city. It is also being hawked about the 
streets of New York, and will probably soon reach other cities. It is an 
excellent thing to let alone: Within a day or two street peddlers have 
been hawking what they call a ‘‘ new cigar-lighter,” which is an extreme- 
ly dangerous thing to have about. There isa letter on the subject pub- 
lished by a competent chemist, who tells more of the story than we shall 
recite here. This so-called cigar-lighter is a small strip of sodium (the 
metallic base of soda), and is kept in a little phial, such as the homeeo- 
pathic pharmacists use. A minute piece is to be clipped off, placed on 
the end of a cigar, and wetted with water, or moisture from the mouth, 
when it bursts into a yellow flame. It burns wickedly whatever it comes 
in contact with ; and it is the nature of the thing to dance about and fly 
about. It may fly to the hand or the face of the user, and where it strikes 
while burning it will stick. It makes an ugly and venomous wound 
where it touches the flesh, and may readily destroy an eye. If it is han- 
dled with a sweaty hand it will take fire there ; and if it fliesto a linen or 
cotton garment there would be a bad case of burning. It has to be han- 
dled with great care, even by those accustomed to it; in ignorant hands 
it is an absolute danger ; and with children, who will be sure to get hold 
of it, it may be fatal. No pockets, and no house into which the thing 
gets an entrance, could be safe, and its sale should be stopped by the po- 
lice without delay. 





Change in Officers of the Virginia State. 

AT a meeting of the directors of the Virginia State Insurance Company, 
held recently, Robert E. Richardson, who for the past twelve years has 
filled the position of assistant secretary of the company, was elected 
secretary in place of J. M. Tate, resigned ; Bazil Gordon, Jr., late with 
the Virginia Fire and Marine Insurance Company, was elected assistant 
secretary, and John B. Grant, late with the City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected solicitor. Adolph Osterloh was also elected a director, 
in place of Henry Bohmer, who has returned to his former home in 
Europe. Mr. Richardson’s promotion was expected, and is gratifying to 
friends of the company. 





Burned Out Four Times in Six Years. 


SoME six years ago Jacob J. Goller, of Bryan, O., boot and shoe dealer, 
was burned out with a total loss of about $5000, fully insured. Picking 
up courage, Goller soon afterward opened another store in the same line 
of trade, and about two years afterward fire again destroyed his posses- 
sions, his loss being $3000, fully insured. For the third time a store was 
opened, and Goller seemed to be making money, but after a few months 
he decided to take the benefit of the bankrupt law, made an assignment 
for the benefit of his creditors and was discharged from his indebtedness. 
Soon after this bankruptcy discharge, Andrew Cotterman, an employee of 
Goller, opened a boot and shoe store, with his old employer as salesman 
and foreman, at Hicksville, about twenty miles from Bryan. Some time 
in 1881, about six months after opening, in the dead of night fire was dis- 
covered in the store. Two thousand dollars of the stock was saved, but 
Cotterman’s loss amounted to $3000, which was paid by the Royal In- 
surance Company. Cotterman and Goller then removed to Bryan with the 
salvage stock and opened again. They continued to do business until 
April 8 last, when a fire again broke out in Cotterman’s store, resulting 
in a total loss of building and stock. The two men having been burned 
out four times within the space of a few years, fully insured in each case, 
public suspicion began to rest upon them. The Pennsylvania Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, and the North American, of Boston, held 
policies on Cotterman’s stock this last time to the amount of $3500: 





a 


Taking the advice of citizens, a detective was employed. During three 
weeks the detective gathered a net-work of evidence, on the Strength of 
which the grand jury has found true bills of indictment against Goller 
and Cotterman. The insurance companies offered a reward of $1000, the 
citizens $1000, and the City Council of Bryan, $1000—$3000 in all—for the 
detection and conviction of the criminals. At last accounts, Goller and 
Cotterman had been arraigned and held in $2000 bonds each, having not 
been able to give bail. 


National board Rewards. 

During the month of June the following rewards were offered by 
the National Board for the detection and conviction of incendiaries - $500, 
Union Block Company (building and contents), at Putnam, Conn., fired 
May 31 last ; $250, Henry Saunders’ dwelling, at Ashland, Va., fired May 
22; $150, dwelling and furniture of Carl Milki, at Edgewater, S. I., fired 
March 8; $250, Frank Haviland’s livery stable and contents, at Joliet, 
lll., fired May 31; $300, F. Baum’s, dry goods, clothing, etc., at Dallas, 
Texas, fired March 14; $500, Thomas Wessel’s frame saloon building, at 
Round Rock, Texas, fired May 25; $250, Bennett House, at Smethpon, 
Pa., fired May 6; $150, R. Dennis’s frame hotel, at Eldred, Pa., fired 
August 14, 1880 ; $250, John D. Guerin’s barn, at Morristown, N. J., fired 
May 30 last ; $250, J. Kahnheimer & Son's clothing stock, at Hartford, 
O., fired May 2; $150, Joseph K. Kindrick’s store and stock, at Willow 
Spring, Va,, fired May 9; $250, J. W. Cooper & Bro.’s store and stock, 
at Garrett’s Bend, W. Va., fired April 8; $500, David Wright’s unoccu. 
pied adobe hotel, at Silver City, New Mexico, fired January 17; $250, 
mill of Benj. S. Middleton, at South Chester, Pa., fired June 10; $500, 
conflagration at Churchville, N. Y, fired June 9; $250, conflagration at 
Churchville, N. Y., fired April 19 ; $250, C. M. Bentley’s warehouse and 
contents, at Churchville, N. Y., fired June 7; $250, Susan D. Walker's 
dwelling, at Wentzville, Mo., fired October 9, 1881; $250, Charles R, 
Hoffman’s grocery and tenement, at Williamsport, Pa., fired March 31 
last. Three other rewards were voted, but not made public for cautionary 
reasons, 





General Meeting of the City of London Fire. 


THE City of Londun Fire Insurance Company was organized in 1881 and 
held its first annual general meeting on June 7, Alderman H. E. Knight 
in the chair, The City of London, though of such recent organization, 
has become, through the plan of introduction pursued by the American 
Resident Manager, John C. Paige, as familiar to the public of this country 
as the generality of the great foreign fire insurance companies operating 
here. The condition of the company as affected by the experience of the past 
year is highly satisfactory, being all the more so in contrast with the dis- 
couraging reports made of the operations in 1881 of most of its competi- 
tors. Said the chairman of the company, referring to the fact that the 
company’s losses for the year had been only thirty-eight per cent of the 
premiums, ‘‘ When you look at some of your largest and best managed 
companies and find that even they have incurred losses which have made 
them trench on their reserve fund to pay a dividend, you will agree that 
we have conducted a satisfactory business to bring about such a result.” 
Extracts are made as follows from Chairman Knight’s remarks: 


At the last meeting 1 fully explained the United States business, and, 
therefore, I shall not go into it now, but I wish to call your attention to 
the manner in which our agents in that country co-operate with us here. 
I ask you to look at the names of the gentlemen at the back of the paper 
we have sent you, who are the board of reference in the United States. 
You will see that upon that board we have gentlemen of the highest pos- 
sible position and greatest repute that can possibly be found in that great 
republic. (Hear, hear.) We are well satisfied with our board of trus- 
tees; we believe they will, in every sense of the word, do us credit; and 
we are satisfied that they are thoroughly worthy of the confidence we fe 
pose inthem. With regard to the revenue account, you will see on 
debtor side that the amount of interest on investments has been £6000 
for the past year. * * We have now shareholders’ capital, £2,000,000, 
with £200,000 paid-up ; reserve fund, £50,000, an item we ought to be 
extremely proud of; and then we have the items of revenue and outstand- 
ing losses. On the other side, we have invested in United States and 
Canadian Government securities £127,184. These are necessarily in- 
vested there, because by the law of those States, before they will leta fire 
insurance company do business, they require a certain amount of secutl 
to be deposited there as a guarantee that the policyholders shall be paid 
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taloss. * * Letus just consider what we have been able to 
they or lish in the short period of twelve months. I believe that you will 
er me that we have achieved a result which, I think, is almost 
ned ny the history of companies. (Hear, hear.) We have established 
vere insurance company, second only to one in the kingdom for the 
pn ie of capital, and, consequently, the amout of security offered to in- 
pal is the Law Fire Insurance, and I am speaking now of pure fire 
business. We have completed arrangements to a great extent over the 
hole civilized world for the transaction of business. ‘ We have not only 
7 ned a large American business, but we have appointed agents in vari- 
nie other parts of the world, and in addition we have appointed some- 
thing like seven hundred agents in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 
We have paid all losses accruing to date. We have paid you a dividend 
of eight per cent for the time we have had your money, and if that list of 
what we have done does not satisfy the most greedy desire for success, 
Ican only say I despair of ever satisfying the man who is not satisfied 
pow. (Cheers.) Two months have transpired since the 31st of March, 
when this account was made up, and the amount of premiums for the pres- 
ent year, as compared with the premiums up to the same time last year, 


is just six times the amount. 





MERE MENTION. 





—The Montauk Insurance Company has appointed Edward M. Teall 
& Co. to represent it in Chicago. 

—Adolph Novy, of Cincinnati, has received the appointment of special 
agent of the New York Life Insurance Company. 

—F, Rauh & Co., of Cincinnati, have received appointments as agents 
of the City of London and Standard Fire Office, of London. 

—The president of the Hanover Fire Insurance Company, Benjamin S. 
Walcott, sailed for Europe last week by the steamship Servia. 

—The announcement is made of the appointment of A, E. Hatch to be 
general agent for the New England States of the Union Central Life. 

—J. B. T. Hall, of St. Louis, has been appointed special agent of the 
London and Provincial Fire for Indiana, Missouri, Kansas and Texas. 

-—John C, Whitner & Co., of Atlanta, have been appointed managers 
of the Southern department of the Merchants Insurance Company, of 
Newark. 

—Vance & Miller, of Cincinnati, general agents of the Union, of Phila- 
delphia, and Hamburg-Bremen, have appointed Benjamin Phister to be 
special agent for Ohio and West Virginia. 

—Vance & Miller, of Cincinnati, have resigned the agency of the Insur- 
ance Company of the State of Pennsylvania, and George W. Neff & Co. 
have been appointed agents of that company. 

—The Continental Insurance Company has appointed R. Emory War- 
field to be its Maryland State Agent. Mr. Warfield resigns the secretary- 
ship of the Firemens, of Baltimore, to accept the position. 

—After two years and a half service with the New York Life, Amos D. 
Smith, on July 1, returns to the employ of the Mutual Life, as special 
agent for the United States, with headquarters at Cincinnati. 

—George L. Story, of Portland, will attend to the interests of the Phoe- 
nix Insurance Company, of London. The necessary $50,000 has been 
deposited with the State authorities and permission to do business 
granted. r 

—Policyholders, both of the defunct Continental Life, of New York, 
and the Globe Mutual Life, can éxpect a dividend about August1. The 
Continental dividend will be abou eight per cent, making twenty-five per 
cent paid in all. 

—T. J. Temple, the well-known metropolitan representative of the 
Buffalo German, the Newark City, and other companies, will sail for 
Europe Saturday on the City of Rome, accompanied by his wife. We wish 
Mr. Temple on voyage. 

—Charles McLaren, of Liverpool, is announced to be the authorized 
representative of the Phoenix Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, that 
company having determined to brave the unsociability of English reserve 
and to begin operations in Great Britain. 

—G. H. Lermit, assistant secretary of the Northern Assurance Com- 
pany, arrived in New York by the steamship Scythia, on Wednesday of 
last week, He was in New York for several days and then visited other 
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Eastern cities. He left Philadelphia for Chicago on Monday night. Mr. 
Lermit will probably remain in this country until the separation of the 
business of the Northern and Imperial has been effected, and a resident 
manager been appointed for the Northern. 


—It is announced that the Manufacturers Insurance Company, of 
Newark, has decided’ to re-insure its outstanding risks and retire from 
business. D. Smith Woods, the secretary, has resigned his position to 
accept the State agency of an- English company. 


—TueE SpEcTATOR has long urged the use of salt water for extinguish- 
ing fires in New York city, especially in cases of large conflagrations, A 
petition is now going around amorg insurance men in the city, according 
to The Commercial Bulletin, asking the authorities to take into considera- 
tion the feasibility of using salt water for fire extinguishment. 


—Gilbert Smith has been appointed general agent, at New York, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. On June 16 the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life issued the following official notice to agents: ‘* You are hereby 
notified that Gilbert Smith is no longer an agent of this company. Until 
further notice, you can pay your premiums to his successor, A. N, Lock- 
wood, No. 140 Nassau street, New York city.” 


—The total insurance on the Pacific mills burned at Lawrence, Mass., 
on Friday night, aggregates $450,000, mainly placed with nineteen Massa- 
chusetts manufacturing mutuals and Boston stock offices. The losses, it 
is said, will not exceed $100,000. In the building was stored various 
dyeing chemicals, and the origin of the fire is attributed to spontaneous 
combustion. Some suspect that the strikers may have had something to 
do with it. 


—The water-works officials of about forty cities and towns in New Eng- 
land organized an association at Boston on June 21, electing J. W. Lyon, 
of Salem, president; C. K. Walker, of Manchester, Hiram Nevons, of 
Cambridge, Edwin Darling, of Pawtucket, and H. L.’ Schleiter, of Meri- 
den, vice-presidents ; Edwin Darling, of Pawtucket, treasurer ; R. C. P. 
Coggershall, of New Bedford, secretary. The next meeting will be held 
at Worcester. 

—D. L. Miller, fire insurance manager of the Insurance Company of 
North America, has left that company to go with A. N. Currier, special 
agent of the Lancashire Fire and other companies for New England, with 
headquarters at Worcester. Mr. Miller is an underwriter of capability 
and large experience, and the Insurance Company of North America will 
find it hard to fill his place. In losing his services, the company loses a 
valuable servant, thoroughly informed in every detail of the business. 

—The Hamburg- Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company some weeks ago 
re-insured all American risks except those of the Pacific department with 
the Fire Insurance Association. Among other representatives, the Chi- 
cago manager of the re-insured company, Colonel G. H. Koch, was de- 
prived of a good position. Mr. Koch has now begun suit against the 
Hamburg-Magdeburg, in the Cook county (Ill.) Circuit Court, for breach 
of contract, laying his damages at $50,000. Representatives of the com- 
pany claim that the provisions of the contract allowed nullification without 
formal notification from either party to the other. 

—William A. Beattie, manager for New England of the British America 
Assurance Company, has resigned his position. This calls to mind the 
prediction of a correspondent, ‘‘ Amicus,” in a recent issue, who, in com- 
menting on the late withdrawal from the service of the British America of 
Barbee & Castleman, Louisville ; Captain Ashworth, Chicago; John H. 
Law, Cincinnati, and others, asserted that the company was about to lose 
other valuable men in the United States. Mr. Beattie had represented the 
company seven years, and his business was large and profitable. _It is 
said that he will be a great loss to the company. 

—Mention was made in a Philadelphia letter of recent date of the 
Secretaries’Association, formed by the secretaries of the Philadelphia fire 
insurance companies for the purpose of mutual edification and social 
intercourse. The Board of Underwriters of Philadelphia is mostly: at- 
tended by the presidents of the local companies, and the secretaries have 
been thus. excluded from that inter-communication afforded by the new 
association. The names of the officers of the Secretaries’ Association have 
been solicited by a correspondent. The plan of organization has an Eng- 
lish style about it. George G. Crowell, of the Lumbermens Insurance 
Company, is chairman of the association ; Greville E. Fryer, of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, is vice-chairman ; Samuel W. Kaye is 
secretary and treasurer. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New Yor,. 
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Par Value 
of Stock. 
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of Stock. 


Price of Latest 








‘ . | Etna, Hartford y $1, 8.19 |*Apr., 82 
A 300, ; oo -_ er ane American, ne 144-75 | Jan.,'82 
5 .'8 * | American, Newar 229.13 ar.,’82 
Jan., ’82 Junezo,'82 American, Philadelphia 265.31 | Apr., ’82 


American Exchange ’ . Jan., "82 Mar. 1,’82 American Central, St. Louis 138.92 | Jan., "82 


Broadway ‘ Feb.. ‘82 2 Armenia, Pittsburgh * ‘ 
. TEN .~-2. 2 n--- nee 109.17 July, 81 
Brooklyn , Jamey Oe oF Atlantic, Providence......- é 104.59 an, '82 
fan. ’8o Boatmans F. and M. Pittshurgh.... 131.90 an.,’82 
Jan., 82 Connecticut, Hartford.... 1 130.33 | Jan., '82 
Jan.,’82 May31,’82 Detroit F. and M., Detroit : 172.28 | Jan., ’82 
” 2 Eliot, Boston y 162.21 | Mar.,’82 








, M 8 
en - lan 28a Equitable F. and M., Providence... 127.17 Jan. , 82 


’ A 8 Fire Association, Philadelphia 325.08 .. B2 | 
dies | étiaahi Fire Ins. Co. , County of Philadelphia 150.15 82 | 
, une26,’s> . Firemans Fund, San Francisco 113.44 team "82 

7 2 clhapzs” 8a| Firemens, Baltimore ? 207.78 | Jan. "| 
Apr.,’82 7 Apr.19,’ 82) 





erg Boge. 120.86 |*Apr., "82 
* ’ , lremens CWALK ..cccce--ceee--o- 221.91 
E ow hing ; - yj : First National, Worcester ...- -. - 109.62 | Feb., 
ae S2- 0 y 2 Jan.. "Bo : . Franklin, Boston 100.74 
ra" Franklin, Philadelphia 329-44 |*Apr., “82 
,’82 3% Lees, 27.82] go German, Pittsburgh....--.-.-- ---- x 140.92 |*Jan., "82| 
Firemans Trust --- . 9 |Feb. 23,82 . 
i . Pg 8. Germania, Newark : ooo | 105.58 | July, ’78 | 
Franklin and Emporium. 200 ; * 6 |Feb. 27, 82 Girard F. and M., Philadelphia 255.79 
: ’ iM By articr artior : - 1,25 200.03 
a Same : ‘ Jj “a 5 aman,” ‘Be Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...- 215.32 
yey > gga ss acted ees a flay 16,81 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 200 215.15 


f une 2,’82 Manufacturers, F. and M., Boston... 00 | 123.47 

ame a : ; eg % an 17,'81 Mercantile, Cleveland 153-14 
Guardian ‘ < : \Junezs,’ 82 Mercantile Marine, Boston y 145.12 
" , . ‘ seomenents Evovidence 150.12 
erchants, Newar c 212.51 

\Junes6.'8a National, Baltimore - ‘ 200. 102.89 
‘ne - Nations, Mactiont - | 4 146.19 
y eptune F. an -, Boston 146.3% 
agg New Orleans Ins .Co 122.01 
Newark City, Newark... 101.16 
Newark, Newark : q 214.96 


CWUNUe VU OWUUM 


os 


Mar.,’82 ‘Mar 2 1,82 
‘sags County. I ’ Jan. "82 Mar. ia 8x New Hampshire, Manchester 173-24 


bs ’ North American, B 140.57 
Riatehesbocker waini oe June 7,'82 | eam e National, Milwaukee 138.39 

rient, Hart 117.8: 
—_— — 4 = f ~ nets. 2 Pennsylvania, Phila 336.39 
Lorillard -....... - : jan., ’82 May 9. 82 2) Peoples, Newark.......... , | ny 


’ P i .96 |*Apr., 

Manhattan 1 000 Jan.,’82 May 3,82 \y Phoenix, Hartford 155-9 aig 
Manuf’rs and Builders -- . Jan., 2 road 13, 82 Prescott, Boston. ; . 137-24 ae. ‘ "a 
Mechanics baie Jan., ’82 Dec. 2. ’81 Providence Washington, Providence 131.08 
F : Security, New H. | 327.56 
Mochanies and Traders.. , . {oe = May1s,’ 82 Shoe and Leather, Boston-.-...--.. | 305-95 
Mercantile . an.,’82 Mar.16,'82 
“. ' Springfield F. ant M., Springfield .. 143012 
Jan, |Ave- 26,82 St. Paul, St. Paul } r4t42 

. ’ ’ raders, Chicago ¥ 152.88 |*: 
Metropolitan Plate Glass@ . Jan..’ Ping od Union, Phila.elphia... “ 213,98 

‘Jan. A r. 12,82 oil Union, San Francisco. é 750,000 | 116,48 | Jan., 82) 
1 P Washington, Boston.-......--- 400,000 | 182.37 | Apr., '82 | 
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National . s Nn. 12,’82 . P 
New York Bowery ) . s dn. a3." "Be Canadien Companies Doing Business in New York, 
New York Equitable ...-. ¥ . 3% |\Feb. 6, “1g0 ieheeitindaatied - in sasee Ys 





nd ae Fire ’ " 8 uners,’82 British America, Toronto 50 $500,000 | $143.05 | Jan, 82, 10 
May 8."82 184 Western, Toronto 20 400,000 | 175.27 Jan., ’82 6 


Juner4,’82 


June26,’82| 2900 English Companies Doing Business i in New York. 
200,000 : aa” |Oct. 31,’81 
200,000 Y |Mayz8, »82] 120 es om 
150,000 Y ‘ Merasel oof NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Latest Price. 
000,000 . bet |Juner3,’82] 146 . 
200,000 . . homes 7,82) 71 














200,000 ’ i 5 _ 
occ stad Jan., ’82 7 \ Mar. 8,’82) 150 Ctr 0 Di hice ces indi eset doce 
ste,nce Jan.,’82 3% |Jan. 8, Bo] 122 Commercial Union -.. 

| Fire Insurance Association 

ena gore . i uly, '81 4 |Mayro,’82| 78% Guardian .. 

350,000 ,’80| 3% |Mar.15.’82| 60 Imperial Fire 

ey . Jan., ’82| § |Mar. 8,’82| 133 Lancashire 

Lion Fire 





300,000 . “july, 81 5 . 80 

100,000 an., 82 4 105 

250,000 ‘i ‘Jan., 82 5 ‘June 7,°82| 229 London and Lancashire Fire 
London and Provincial 

200,000 : Tan., 82] 10 160 

300,000 58. Feb.. 82 5 |Mayzs,’ 81} rar 

250,000 J Jan., 82} 10 pete 263 




















* Second dividend declared during the year. 
t Third dividend declared during the year. $ Fourth dividend declared during the year. A 
@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage.  § Retired. United Re-Insurance........ dakenve 

















